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One of the benefits that entrance into the Great War will bring to 
our country may possibly be in proving that the theory of amateurism 
in politics, in the extreme form in which that theory is held by our 
population today, does not work. Our healthy democratic distrust of 
professional experts, however trained, may have to yield something 
to the exigencies of efficient administration. Should this be the case, 
institutions which give systematic training in politics will have a 
more definite objective at which to aim. Our university departments 
of government will then have a better chance to duplicate the achieve- 
ment of our universty law schools — to secure, namely, a recognized 
position in training for a recognized career. Our law schools also 
had their early struggles to persuade the public that any considerable 
education was needed before practice might begin; or that, if pre- 
liminary training were desirable, institutional work was worth as 
much as personal contact with a practitioner. Their success in finally 
establishing themselves against competing law offices, was due to the 
fact that from the beginning they looked upon the law as primarily 
a professional occupation, and organized their instruction from this 
point of view. What the law office was to the early American law 
school, the district club is to the college department of government 
today. It is encouraging to find that these departments are begin- 
ning to see where the solution of their problem lies, and that — as the 
present volume shows — they have started to vitalize their instruction. 

Alfred Z. Reed. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 

The Primates of the Four Georges. By Alfred W. ROWDEN. 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1916. — x, 430 pp. 

There were eight Archbishops of Canterbury in the one hundred and 
twelve years from 1716 to 1828, the period covered in Mr. Rowden's 
book. The shortest of the primacies was that of Matthew Hutton, 
who was translated to the see of Canterbury in 1757, and died in the 
following year. The longest were those of John Moore and Charles 
Manners Sutton, who held the archiepiscopate for twenty-two and 
twenty-three years respectively — from 1783 to 1805, and from 1805 to 
1828. William Wake, the first of the Georgian primates, was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for eleven years; John Potter, Thomas Herring, 
and Thomas Seeker each held the highest office in the church for ten 
years, and Frederick Cornwallis, who preceded Moore, was primate 
for fifteen years. 
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Mr. Rowden gives a brief account of the life and opinions of each 
of these eight archbishops, and sketches the policy followed by each in 
regard to his clergy and to the dissenters. Incidentally he gives some 
account also of the general condition of religion in England, and of 
the place held by the Established Church in the life of the people. 
He brings out the dependence of the clergy on lay patrons for prefer- 
ment. He shows how churchmen desirous of high place in the church 
continually turned their eyes to the men in control of the government. 

This unending scramble for preferment, dependent on the favor a man 
could win from king and politicians, worked against the building up of 
the Established Church, and hindered the formation of a hierarchy like 
that of the Roman Catholic Church. At the same time the bishops 
were themselves exceedingly powerful in the government of England. 
The House of Lords during this period was practically dominated by 
lords spiritual, and no bill could pass against their opposition. 

There were wide differences in the character and policy of the 
Georgian primates. Several were from aristocratic families, especially 
Frederick Cornwallis and Charles Manners Sutton. Most were men 
of good family and education ; but one, Thomas Seeker, was a dis- 
senter ; and one, John Potter, rose by his own exertions from the lower 
middle class, being the son of a linen draper. Potter was always con- 
scious of his humble origin. His consequent air of stiffness and im- 
portance led to the charge that his preferment had turned his head. 
Keen to advance the fortunes of his family, he took advantage of his 
position to acquire what in those days was great wealth, leaving about 
#400,000. His disposal by will of his archiepiscopal right to certain 
patronage led to two lawsuits and an unseemly scramble for church 
livings. With all his faults, Potter was superior in character to Thomas 
Herring, the second archbishop selected by George II. Potter was a 
student and a man of ability, diligent in performing the duties of his 
office. He left behind him some fairly creditable writings. Herring 
had no particular ability, and his best energies were directed toward 
the suppression of " enthusiasm ' ' as embodied in the Methodist move- 
ment and the activity of the Quakers. 

Whether any other method of church government would have pro- 
duced better results it is impossible to say ; but a reading of Mr. 
Rowden's book certainly leaves the impression that the chief concern 
of churchmen in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was 
far from being the good of the people or their religious welfare. 

Annie G. Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 



